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EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 





XXVI.—By THE EpiToR OF 7he Pilgrim. 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I avail 
myself of the opportunity proffered by the edi- 
tor of THE WriTER to add one to the series of 
editorial talks which have been appearing in 
this magazine. Nevertheless, I am not en- 
tirely sure that this series might not better give 
place to one of talks by contributors to edi- 
tors—not the kind of talks that we are con- 
stantly favored with, concerning our sins, our 
delay in publishing choice contributions, our 
wantonness in cutting down an article which 
could not be made to fit our columns in any 
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other way, or our lack of intelligent discrimi- 
nation which results in the declination of so 
many priceless gems of literature. Everybody 
knows that all the magazines rejected “Sartor 
Resartus” before it finally got into print, and 
the professional contributor has been talking 
about that quite long enough. We editors are 
getting touchy about it, and all the more so 
because of the knowledge in our heart of 
hearts that none of us would accept “ Sartor” 
to-day ifit were offered tous. But atalk from 
contributors, taking the form of suggestions of 
good magazine ideas, attractive special articles, 
or some way of breaking the heavy bond of 
convention that seems to have settled down 
upon magazines and their writers, would be 
listened to, I believe, with interest and respect. 

The request of the editor of THE WRiTER 
for a talk to contributors, on the other hand, 
impresses me a little as do the calls of those 
writers who come periodically into my office — 
as no doubt they do into the offices of other 
editors —and, sitting themselves down, cheer. 
fully say: “ Now, just let me know what kind 
of matter you need — just suggest a subject for 
the article, and I will be glad to furnish it.” 

In brief, the demand is that we editors 
should furnish ideas, and we know, ourselves, 
(although we are rather chary of saying it) 
that ideas are exactly what we most need to 
buy. 

As a contributor to magazines and other 
periodicals, I have learned that it is always 
easier tosell an idea than an article. To 
watch the course of current events, study 
the characteristics of the magazines, pick 
your editor shrewdly, and then ask him if he 
does not want an article on some topic about 
which people are talking and are likely to talk 
long enough for the article to be timely when 
it appears — six weeks or two months later — 
is the very surest way to geta hearing in the 
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.magazine, and to make the editor your devoted 
adherent. 

But, to come to the concrete needs of the 
Pilgrim, or; at least, such of them as I find 
the most difficulty in satisfying, I should say that 
the hardest thing to get is the illustrated fea- 
ture article, of from 2,500 to 4,000 words, which 
shall either be upon some new matter of gen- 
eral immediate interest, or if it be upon some 
historical, literary, art, social, or even common- 
place subject, is treated with such vivacity and 
literary skill as to make it readable. Brand 
new subjects are not always easy tofind. The 
magazines which can afford to send contribu- 
tors to the ends of the earth to write up some 


strange and exotic phenomenon of nature or.. 


society are few and far between; and I am 
not sure that such articles attract nearly so 
great a clientele as the cleverly, strikingly, 
originally written article about some man or 
some matter near at hand. For instance, 
there is nothing that has been done more 
thoroughly than the American literary shrine 
at Concord; and yet, a few months ago, a 
young Boston writer sent to the Pilgrim an 
article on this subject that has brought to us 
more commendatory words than, perhaps, any- 
thing else that we have printed within a year. 

Literary skill can make almost any subject 
interesting. The Pilgrim, like other maga- 
zines, is eager to find contributors who pos- 
sess this art. 

Next to the illustrated descriptive articles, 
the matter that I have found hardest to secure 
is the very short story —about that form of 
fiction which our contemporary, Mr. Munsey, 
calls a “storiette.””’ The story of 2,000 words, 
and up to the serial which will run through 
twelve numbers, is a comparatively plentiful 
offering to almost every magazine; but the 
short one, of less than 2,00c words, which 
actually has a bit of a plot, a deal of good 
character sketching and some literary touches, 
is rare indeed. And a cheerful one is almost 
unattainable. 

One of the ways in which I hope to make 
the Pilgrim different from other magazines is 
by the treatment of economics, social and 
political questions, from a point of view quite 
different from that assumed by the older pub- 


lications. Among the people—the seventy- 
eight millions of American citizens, there are 
sharp differences of opinion on questions of 
this sort, and their division is so nearly equal 
that, every four years, we find the country 
very much in doubt, up to a month or two be- 
fore election day, whether the party which 
stands for existing conditions, or the one 
which seeks to change them, is likely to win, 
Yet, it has seemed to me, and I think it must 
to every observer, that the magazines and the 
weekly papers of this country are practically a 
unit in support of whatever is, be it political, 
social or economical, — right or wrong. 

It is true that few of the magazines have a 
political policy, or, at least, one indicated by edi- 
torial expression or comment; but it is usually 
their practice, if they are going to have an arti- 
cle on some matter of political discussion, to get 
it written by aman who will express the views of 
the party in power, or of the classes that dom- 
inate the nation. I remember, some years ago, 
when I was an editorial writer on a newspaper 
which had a reputation for being radical, that 
I thought, even in 7¢s columns, certain lines of 
political thought were ignored, and I suggested 
to the owner that he start a column to be called 
“The Other Side,” for which the paper could 
not be editorially responsible, but in which the 
people who did not think in the way of the 
conservatives on all important political ques- 
tions might have their say. The proposition 
was promptly suppressed as revolutionary, but 
I still think it would be a good thing fora daily 
newspaper, and it is my purpose in the P7/grim 
to give people an opportunity to tell and to 
read the other side, provided they can tell it 
interestingly. 

The primary purpose of the Pilgrim is to 
entertain, and it is not difficult to secure enter- 
taining literary matter, our chief needs in that 
line being those I have mentioned. Its in- 
structive features, which, by the way, to be 
profitable, ought to be so handled as to be en- 
tertaining as well, are roughly to be separated 
into two classes: the domestic and those treat- 
ing of public questions. It is not difficult to 
find satisfactory matter for the first class, al- 
though we welcome suggestions and manu- 
script pertaining to it. For the second, it is 
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harder to find suitable articles. It is difficult 
to find writers whose views are unconventional 
and at the same time sane, who feel what they 
write, and who still keep their tempers — who 
do not hold that everything as it exists to-day 
is precisely right, and that to urge a change is 
treason and anarchism; but who, in urging 
changes, will recognize that, on the whole, the 
course of society is upward and onward, and 
that, in the lifetime of our children, perhaps, 
many of the institutions which it is revolution- 
ary to attack will be regarded as quite as 
unjust and intolerable as tHat chattel slavery, 
which, only fifty years ago, was an established 
constitutional institution of the United States, 
protected by the Federal supreme court, de- 
fended by the great financial interests, the 
churches, and the colleges, and attacked chiefly 





by a few people who wrote for the so-called 
“ abolitionist” press. 

Concerning payment: The P2l/grim has not 
any “average rate,” though I am often asked 
what itis. We have paid ten cents a word and 
we have paid half acentaword. Perhaps a 
cent a word comes as near the average as one 
can guess, but it is my practice to consider 
quality more than quantity in fixing the price. 
As to poetry, I confess with some trepidation 
that the Pz/grim does not offer a very good 
market, and that we buy but little except from 
poets of established name. 

That confession, I fear, may open the way 
for a contributor’s talk of the sort I deprecated 
in my opening paragraph. 

Willis F. Abbot. 


BATTLE CreEgK, Mich. 





It was while I was right in the beginning of 
my exalted enthusiasm for all things literary 
that I first came across in a magazine the term 
“mere literature.” Now, in my eyes a man 
who could write delightfully was emperor of 
the universe. Homer, Plato, Virgil, Horace, 
Emerson, and all the host of those mighty ones 
who played with words as Jove handles the 
thunderbolts, sending them here and there, 
caressing them, launching them hotly, endow- 
ing them with smiles, tears, rage, and all the 
passions and truths of humanity at will, loomed 
in my mind’s eye in such heroic proportions 
that Alexander, Pyrrhus, Caesar, Napoleon 
were nothing but vulgar brawlers in compari- 
son with them. Comparison! Comparison 
was no more possible between these two 
classes of fighters than between Phillips 
Brooks fighting for the Lord and a fistic cham- 
pion mauling a man for the gate receipts. 
The fates of the Chattertons of history were 
black and bottomless reservoirs into which I 
poured floods of loving sympathy and pro- 
found regret, mingled with pitying scorn for 


WHAT “MERE LITERATURE” IS. 





the blind and sordid contemporaries who had 
allowed them to suffer so. Had I been offered 
a choice between the lot of a Poe and that of a 
king, I should have smiled in derision. Poe 
was one of the chosen; a kingship was circus- 
ring ostentation and vulgarity. When I read 
that Hawthorne, with his royal six dollarsa 
week, had exclaimed in sorrow, on learning 
that his college chum Pierce had allowed him- 
self to be named for the presidency of the 
United States, “Oh, Frank, how could you do 
it!” I perfectly understood him. It was just 
the sentiment I should have expected in one 


who stood so high in my immortal band of — 


heroes as he stood, and my heart glowed with 
pride and joy in his nobility and strength. 
Now, as it was indubitably literature that 
these revered ones had written; as it was, in- 
deed, literature that made them the revered 
heroes that they were, the term mere litera- 
ture. Well, mere! ‘“ Where would the Bible 
have been but for mere literature?” I thought, 
in my scorn and indignation. ‘Was not San- 
choniathon mere literature? What was Thucy- 
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dides? Were Xenophon, Aeschylus, Plutarch, 
Carlyle, Wordsworth anything if not mere 
literature?” Laugh at this who will, but these 
were my idols, and they wer? all mere literature. 
To disparage literature was to attempt to be- 
little them, and although | think I had learned 
by that time that nobody can truly dishonor any- 
body or anything but himself; that if one can- 
not see the beauties of a beautiful thing it is he 
who suffers, not those who are aware of those 
beauties; and that beauty is not affected by 
that blindness, still my frame of mind was more 
like that of the Greek who, though feeling that 
his unjust enemy would certainly be punished 
sooner or later, trembled lest he should not be 
there to see it, than it was like that of the more 
advanced stage, which realizes the loveliness 
of turning the other cheek. 

But since those youthful days I have changed 
my ideas regarding mere literature. Between 
mere literature and literature there appears to 
me to be a difference, a difference that is vital 
and vast. While the first may be a beautiful 
writing, it is nothing more; but the other is a 
beautiful writing and something else, a some- 
thing else which I formerly confounded with 
the writing, not seeing that it had a separate 
and greater existence, or that it might have a 
separate and greater existence of its own. And 
this something else bears to the writing a rela- 
tion analagous to that of beauty to the beauti- 
ful thing, of virtue to the apparently virtuous 
act, of, in short, soul to form. A man may be 
filled with beauty and with the love of it, and 
yet never paint a beautiful picture, may be un- 
able to paint any kind of a picture at all, while 
one whose notions of beauty in general are in- 
ferior to his may paint very well. So the 
virtuous man may be unable to act a given vir- 
tuous part —as, if he is poor, to give to the 
needy — which the unvirtuous, who happens to 
be rich, may do easily. And which is the 
greater —to be virtuous, or to seem, not be. 
ing so; to feel beauty, or to paint, not feeling 
it? 

It had beena black and monstrous mystery 
to me that so many writers, painters, sculptors, 
composers, statesmen, and orators, lofty ge- 

niuses dwelling in the most refined and beauti- 
ful atmospheres, apparently, who from their 








works seemed to be overflowing with soul- 
beauty, were yet capable of actions which one 
would think possible only to the lowest. At 
first I tried to find a satisfactory way out by 
doubting or flatly denying the facts. Every- 
body knows that to raise one’s head above the 
dead level of mediocrity in any direction is to 
become a glittering target for both above and 
below, both before and behind, as well as for 
the enemies of one’s own house, and it was 
easier for me to believe, for instance, that St. 
Pierre had been slandered than that the au- 
thor of the immortal “Paul and Virginia” 
could be guilty of the charges against him; 
and so with so many others. But the evidence 
grew convincing, and as it became certain that 
one might produce what the world calls great 
works, might be beautiful in person, live in the 
rarest regions of society, art, literature, and 
science, and still be what that same world 
names narrow-minded, or immoral, even crimi- 
nal, the reason why began to appear to me, as 
reasons have a way of doing when they are 
really necessary, and in its white light vanished 


all my indignation regarding mere literature. 


For that product then first began to dawn on 
me as something very much less than real 
literature —it was the picture without the 
appreciation of true beauty in the artist, or the 
observer; the act devoid of the informing vir- 
tue; the letter minus the spirit; a beautiful 
writing lacking the something else. I saw 
that to create mere literature acertain knack is 
required, a facility of expression in ink, that it 
is an art, an art which may be acquired, and 
quite distinct from all-round greatness of soul, 
like the ability to build good houses, write a 
beautiful hand, or dance gracefully. 

When Charles Sprague wrote: “Not many 
generations ago, where you now sit circled by 
all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, 
the rank thistle nodded in the wind and the 
wild fox qug his hole unscared,” he gave us a 
good example of fine writing only, of mere lit- 
erature. Emerson in the following furnishes 
the writing and the something else, furnishes 
literature: ‘God screens us evermore from 


_ premature ideas. Our eyes are holden that we 


cannot see things that stare us in the face un- 
til the hour arrives that the mind is ripened. 
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Then we behold them, and the time that we 
saw them not is like a dream.” 

It is plain enough that mere literature is a 
beautiful casket with no jewels within, a pretty 
rose made of colored paper, a lovely body in- 
animate, a lot of fine phrases and periods and 
nothing said. It is a toy, a relaxation, a pleas- 
ure. The smallest soul can produce it if only 
the knack is present, the greatest cannot if the 
knack is lacking. Given the soul and the 
knack, the spirit and the letter, the something 
else and the writing, immortal truth and the 
art of putting it, then Homer, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Emerson, —in short, literature! 

But this is not all. While it is evident that, 
on the one hand, many lofty sentiments may be 
engagingly expressed in writing by one who 
has the knack and not the soul, by one who 
does not feel or believe or understand all he 
writes,— witness Pope in the “ Essay on Man,” 
—on the other hand it is quite as plain that 
not only may the great soul fail now and then 
to clothe itself adequately in words,— we are 
told that even Homer sometimes nods,— but 
that the small soul may be great in a given 
direction, and the great small. Here seem to 
be reasons enough why we should not feel as- 
tonished to read almost any kind of sentiment 

- written by almostany kind of man. Further, 
some of the greatest souls may be disinclined 
or unable to express themselves in literary form 
at all, their inward beauty flowing outward in 
other channels. ‘“ Much of the wisdom of the 
world is not wisdom, and the most illuminated 
class of men are, no doubt, superior to literary 
fame, and are not writers,” Emerson]thought. 
Although I see no reason why they should not 
express themselves in this as well as anyfother 
way, if the ability is there, caring for the some- 
thing else and not for fame, wishing to exercise 
the power within them and not weakly to bid 
for the applause of men, still, it is clear from 
all this that “ mere literature ” is not literature, 
that it is a thing apart from any greatness in the 
producer, except in the direction of literary art. 
One may have the highest ideas about some 
things and the lowest about others, for high 
and low are only relative, and depend even 
more largely than is readily acknowledged upon 
custom, education, environment, time stand- 


ards ; so that what seems high and good to one 
person or age seems low and evil to another. 
Machiavelli was a good man by all standards, 
in his motives and habits, yet he thought it 
necessary in his age and with his people to 
hold that the end justifies the means; for in nO 
other way, according to his lights, could good 
morals and a stable government be preserved. 
Some good people think war good, and a high 
calling, in view of the end, while others declare 
it unconditionally low and evil. One lady of 
an epicurean French court held that all so- 
called moral people were hypocrites, and worse 
than the immoral, that they were in reality only 
those of the immoral who had not yet been 
found out. And this lady who, from such sen. 
timents as this, would hardly be supposed to 
possess a great soul, wrote the loftiest truths 
very entertainingly. 

In the light of the principle here disclosed, 
it would seem that no lover of pure letters need 
take offence at the term “ mere literature,” any 
more than the painter need deprecate “ mere 
art,” the lawyer “mere law,” or the merchant 
“mere business”; for “mere literature,”’ 
though it is a beautiful thing, is not real lit- 
erature. When one expresses an immortal 
truth engagingly in writing, that is literature ; 
but to succeed in praducing only the engaging 
writing, without the immortal truth, is a differ- 
ent matter. That is mere literature. 

Therefore, and lastly, if, as is sometimes 
charged against them, scientists employ the 
term “mere literature” in quite another sense 
from that given here; if they let fly the allu- 
sion as a kind of arrow of reproach, or slight, 
at the expression of an immortal, idea] truth, 
as distinguished from a concrete fact — well, 
then, who sweats, the sun or Heracles? The 
day comes when such a scientist sees that he 
has been attacking, vainly, the very source of 
his own existence as a thinking being, the very 
source to prove which is the only reason for 
the existence of any of his so highly valued 
facts, the source without which he would be 
nothing; and that it is he himself who in the 
mean time has been producing very good 
samples of the real Simon Pure mere litera- 
ture in the stating of his facts. Thus wisdom 
works her revenges, and scorn returns home: 
Herbert Winthrop Isley. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


a ** 


A suitable topic for a literary article of cur- 
rent interest just now would be “The Vogue 
of Clinton Scollard.” A magazine published 
now without Mr. Scollard’s name in the table 
of contents is distinctly out of fashion. Just 
how Mr. Scollard can write so much pleas- 
ing rhyme, and, more remarkable still, just 
how he gets editors of all classes to accept it, 


nobody has yet discovered, and the subject 
certainly is worthy of close investigation. 
One well-known New England poet used to 
make it his rule to write atleast three poems 
every day. Many of them, of course, were 
not up to the standard of his ideal, but he did 
his best with each, neglecting no pains to 
make it as good as possible, and he used to 
find at the end of the year that he had pro- 
duced an astonishingly large number of good 
manuscripts. Maybe Mr. Scollard in years 
past has pursued this plan, and, going a step 
further, has persistently offered his manu- 
scripts to editors. In that case there would 
naturally be an accumulationof Scollard poems 
in editorial offices, and the present universal 
publication of them would naturally be ac- 
counted for. Atallevents Mr. Scollard now is 
aman much envied by brother poets, and if 
plentiful publication increases fame, the fre- 
quency of the appearance of his name in the 
contents tables and the consequent prosperity 
of his bank account are both likely to increase. 


* 
* * 


Philip Hale, in the Boston Ffourna/, shows 
clearly why a singular verb is used with a col- 
lective noun. Somebody asked him if the sen- 
tence, “ The audience are requested,” is right. | 
In reply he says: “There is an audience. 
There are audiences. An audience 
quested. Audiences are requested.” 


is re- 


~ 
* 7 


Whenever Dr. Holmes received a complimen- 
tary copy ofa book from its self-satisfied author, 
he used to make haste to write his acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of the velume, thank- 
ing the author for sending it and saying: “1 
anticipate the very greatest pleasure in read- 
ingit.”” That saved him from the necessity 
of expressing his opinion of it later on. Dis- 
raeli was not so diplomatic. He once wrote to 
an author whose book he had received: “1 
thank you for the book you sent me, and will 
lose no time in reading it.” 


al 
* . 


Some evidence that literary ability is inheri- 
ted is given by the June St. Nicholas, which 
has contributions from Ethel Parton, daughter 
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of James Parton; Rosalind Richards, daughter 
of Laura E. Richards; Clarence Edwin Booth 
Grossman, grandson of Edwin Booth; and 
Ellen Biddle Shipman, daughter of Louis Evan 
Shipman. 

* 1“ * 

Who is the greatest American poet? 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson in a recent 
address at Swarthmore put Whittier and Long- 
fellow above the rest, but not everybody will 
agree with him. Somebody says that the 
names which almost unconsciously come to 
one who is about to name _ representative 
American poets are Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes and Poe, all, 
by the way, born in New England. The 
names of Aldrich—also a New Englander— 
Whitman, Gilder, Hayne,and Lanier might 
well be added to the list. But which of all 
these, or what other, is the poet of first rank? 

W. H. H. 





_ . 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Mackerel Very Plenty.— | Mackerel Very Numerous. 
Boston Transcript headline. | 


A will was brought to be | A will was brought to be 
photographed, because’ it | photographed, because it 
stated something about car- | stated something about car- 
rying out secret instructions. | rying out secret instructions. 
There was none.— New York | There were none. 

Sun, 


They set about persuading | They set about persuading 
him to make a short stop | him to make a short stay 
here. — New York World. here. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NOVEL. 





Evolutionists explain the past by means of 
laws operative in the present, deducing from 
survivals what general conditions once were ; 
and, ina like manner, we may infer, broadly, 
of course, the future of society, and correla- 
tively, its art. The developed future is 
always predicted in the struggling embryos of 
the present. In the world of to-day are the 
swelling acorns of future forecasts. 

Fiction already commands the present in 
the form of the novel of manners. It outranks 
verse and the drama as a medium of expression. 
It is so flexible, and admits of so many points 
of view, and comprehends so much of the 
allied arts, that it has come to be the most 
authoritative form of expression in the chief 


cities of Europe. At its best, it is an almost 
unequaled means of enlightenment, and, in my 
judgment, it will continue to exercise this 
great power. It willremain to occupy a high 
seat in the synagogue, with the drama on its 
right and with poetry on its left. 

No other medium of expression, save the 
drama, is so sensitive to change of taste as the 
novel. Change is sure, — what will it be? I 
like to employ, at this point, a sentence from 
Whitman, who said: “ All that the past was 
not, the future will be.” If the past was bond, 
the future will be free. If the past was aristo- 
cratic, the future will be for the people. If the 
past ignored and trampled upon the rights of 
women and children, the future will respect 
and cherish them, and fiction will embody 
these changes. Ifthe present is plutocratic, 
filled with conscienceless greed and lust of 
power, the future will be contented and hum- 
ble, and of good-fellowship. If the past was 
filled with the history of a few titled personali- 
ties riding high on the shoulders of toiling, 
nameless thousands, then the future must be 
the day of high average personality and the 
powerful working of comrades, equals before 
nature and in the eyes of the Jawgiver, and 
fiction will celebrate this life together with its 
sister, poesy. 

One of the central elements of unchanging 
power inevery great literature is sincerity,— 
and this simple basic principle leads to con- 
temporaneousness. The great writers of the 
past did not consciously write “forall time ” 
or even forthe future. “They wrote of those 
things which interested them most. They 
believed in what they were doing, and did it 
as well as possible,—and, broadly speaking, 
their work is of their time. ; 

The fiction of the future, in my judgment, 
will be mainly contemporaneous study of life 
as it adapts itself toa changing environment. 
If itis admirable, it will be sincere, and if it 
is sincere, it will be contemporaneous. 

*“ All original art,” says Mark Twain, “ is 
self-regulative. It does not imitate, does not 
follow models. It stands before life and re- 
flects life, and is accountable to life and con- 
science only.” The best fiction of the new 
century, like that of the old, must be original,— 
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must not be founded on models. If the fiction 
of the past was largely occupied with themes 
of lust and greed of war, the novelist of the 
future will vastly modify them, or eschew 
them altogether. 

The fiction of the past twenty years has 
come to deal even more intimately with men 
and women, and we may safely conclude that 
this will continue. The individual will count 
for more, the type for less. As Véron puts it, 
“We care no longer for gods and heroes; we 
care for men.” This is especially to be seen 
in biography. We are demanding to know the 
man, Lincoln, the true Grant, the real Wash- 
ington. Even inthe romantic novel, the hero 
is required to have a peculiarity or two, to 
differentiate him from others. 

I think I am safe in saying that the fiction of 
the future will show more humor and sympathy 
while losing nothing of genuine power. It 
will delineate the thousand-fold minute adjust- 
ments of our complex civilization to its ever- 
changing environment. It will be simpler in 
method than the novel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and subtler, with less passion and a finer 
art. It will put its teaching and its criticism 
into general effects, rather than into epigrams. 

It will exemplify rather than preach. This 
will change the form. Perhaps it will ap- 
proach the dramain that its characters will 
come out from the background in very high 
relief. Even the so-called historical novel will 
reflect, not the past, but the life and tastes of 
the writer and his readers. 

Thus it appears that the fiction of the twen- 
tieth century is forecast inthe fiction ofthe 
present. — Hamlin Garland, in Success. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





‘Elsa Barker, whose poem, “ A Maiden,” was 
printed in the May Century, has attracted con- 
siderable attention during the last year by the 
publication in the Smart Set and other maga- 
zines of numerous fragments from a quatrain- 
sequence called “ The Book of Love.” These 
quatrains express the real feeling of a woman 
in all the stages of a passionate love, beginning 
in ecstasy and going through doubt, jealousy, 


and despair to final renunciation and peace. 
Mrs. Barker has also contributed many other 
poems and stories to various magazines: the 
Bookman, the Cosmopolitan, Munsey’s, the 
Criterion, Frank Leslie's, Town Topics, the 
Independent, etc. She has several poems now 
awaiting publication in the Century, Scrib- 
ner’s, Harper's, the Eva, Munsey’s, and the 
Smart Set, some of which are to have full-page 
illustrations. Last year she was engaged for 
several months on a volume of Mythology: 
Legends, and Folk-Tales, known as Volume 
III. of the Success Library. This book, 
which was planned and edited by her, and writ- 
ten partly by her and partly under her direc- 
tion, attempts to give, in the limited space of 
six hundred pages, a representative collection 
of the folk-tales, fables, mythologies, and epic 
legends of the principal nations of the world. 
In the department of Mythology, for instance, 
ten distinct myth systems are explained and 
illustrated, beginning with the Hindoo and 
ending with the American Indian. Mrs. 
Barker at one time was a special writer for 
nearly all of the New York papers and the Mc- 
Clure syndicate; but two years ago she aban- 
doned journalism for more serious work. She 
is now engaged on a poetic drama, the subject 
and title of which have not yet been announced. 
It is her intention to devote her life to lyric 
and dramatic poetry. 


Zona Gale, whose poem, “ The Love Chase,” 
appears in the Smart Set for June, is a native 
of Wisconsin, and was graduated from Wis- 
consin University in 1895, taking her master’s 
degree in literature and philosophy two years 
later. In the mean time she did newspaper 
work in Milwaukee, on the staff of the Zvew- 
ing Wisconsin and the Fournal. A year and 
a half ago she came to New York, and went on 
the staff of the World. Four months ago she 
left regular newspaper work to devote her- 
self to other writing, though she has done arti- 
cles since then for the Herald and the Sun. 
At college she was class poet. Since com- 
ing to New York, she has had verses and arti- 
cles accepted by the Bookman, the Smart Set, 
Munsey’s, the Century, and Success. At pre- 
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sent she holds the position of secretary to 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 





“Marion Gregory,” whose story, “The 
Hand of Providence,” was published in the 
Delineator for May, isthe pen name of Luellen 
Cass Teters. She is well-known to the gener- 
al reading public as a contributor to AM/unsey’s 
Magazine, the Smart Set, Town Topics, Ains- 
lee’s, Gardner's Magazine, the Chaperone, 
Dixie, the Detroit Free Press, and various 
other publications. Although an Easterner by 
birth, Miss Tetersis one of the young charter 
members of the Denver Press Club, which or- 
ganization embraces leading writers of the 
West. As a very young girl, she wrote for the 


old familiar Peterson’s Magazine, Godey’s, and © 


Demorest’s. At present her work is for the cur- 
rent magazines, and she is also engrossed with 
that desideratum of all literary aspirants, a 
novel, by no means the first that has been re. 
quested of her, but the first of her extended pro- 
ductions to which she prefers to put her name. 
Miss Teters comes of a fighting, “persistent ” 
stock. She is the great-grand-niece of Lewis 
Cass,—general, statesman, and minister to 
France for successive administrations,—and 
the daughter of Colonel Wilbert Barton Teters, 
whose brilliant war record, when he fought 
against his cousin, General Robert E. Lee, is 
apart of the history of Ohio. 





Kate W. Hamilton, whose Oklahoma story, 
“M’lindy,” appeared in the Century for May, 
has for years contributed sketches, stories, and 
editorial work to papers and magazines too 
numerous to mention. Much of her work has 
been done for children and young people, and 
has appeared in the Vouth’s Companion, For- 
ward, St. Nicholas, etc. Probably the work 
most widely known is a little story, ‘‘ Thanks- 
giving Ann,” which has been published and 
republished as a leaflet, both in this country 
and abroad, and distributed by the hundreds 
of thousands for missionary purposes. Miss 
Hamilton has had a number of books published 
by the Presbyterian Board, the Pilgrim Press, 
and Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Among her 
latest books are “‘ The Kinkaid Venture,” “ The 
Hand with the Keys,” and “The Parson’s 
Proxy.” Miss Hamilton comes of old New 





England stock — Scotch-Irish originally. She 
was born near Schenectady, N. Y., but has 
lived most of her life in the West, and the 
greater part of her work has been done there. 





“ Frederick Walworth,” who wrote the story, 
“The Baptism of the Buzzards,” in Every- 
body’s Magazine for May, is a lawyer prac- 
tising in the city of Chicago, and a graduate of 
Princeton, class of '97. His literary work so 
far has been confined to short stories, but he 
intends soon to try his hand at a longer piece 
of fiction. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Crawford.— Most of Marion Crawford’s seri- 
ous work is done in New York City, where he 
maintains a regular residence. Mr. Crawford 
is more striking than any even of his most fas- 
cinating characters, and his New York living- 
place is worthy of his unique individuality. It 
is at No. 70 Fifth Avenue, at the southwest 
corner of Thirteenth Street. With the excep- 
tion of that portion taken by the novelist, the 
building is occupied entirely for business pur- 
poses, being let in lofts or floors. Mr. Craw- 
ford took a long lease of the rear part of the 
fourth floor, and remodeled it to suit his tastes. 
He has a passion for large rooms, born of his 
life in the great Italian palaces, and in this 
respect he has indulged himself in his New 
York apartments at a rate that would make the 
average American stare. The main room is 
about sixty feet long by thirty-five feet wide, 
larger than many meeting-halls. Itis anabso- 
lute impossibility to conduct ordinary conver- 
sation across this room. Its vastness is still 
further emphasized by the plainness and scanti- 
ness of the furniture. To be sure, there is 
enough inthe place to fill an ordinary flat to 
overflowing, but in this huge room it is almost 
lost. The most striking object in the place is 
a monster divan, nine feet long and five or six 
feet in width. This is the novelist’s bed. It 
is a peculiarity of the Crawford family that 
they never sleep in made-up beds, like other 
people. They never want to feel that they are 
really retiring for the night. They simply 
“lie down for afew moments’ rest” and then 
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when they wake up again, it’s the next morn- 
ing. This trait is particularly strongly devel- 
oped in Mr. Crawford, and in his Italian home 
at Sorrento he has divans, like the one in the 
New York establishment, scattered all over 
the house. Another peculiarity is that he 
never reads by the ordinary lights. His valet 
secures one of those great altar candles used 
by the Roman Catholic churches, the biggest 
to be had. This candle is cut into short 
lengths, one of which is placed at the head of 
the bed. It gives a beautiful soft, yellow 
light which the novelist declares is better for 
reading than anything else in the wor!d. 

Mr. Crawford always comes to America late 
in September or early in October, and settles 
down in his Fifth Avenue quarters until the 
latter part of January or early February. For 
six days in the week he works in the big room 
of which I have spoken, at a large desk that 
stands near one of the several windows that 
face Thirteenth Street. On Sunday he never 
touches a pen; but from Monday morning until 
Saturday night he gets at his desk before 
eight o'clock in the morning and works until 
noon. Up tothis time he has eaten little or 
nothing—a cup of coffee and a roll, or perhaps 
a soft-boiled egg. At noon he goes to a near- 
by French restaurant for his déjeuner. Itisa 
real déjeuner, nota luncheon, and constitutes 
his main meal. 

It is doubtful whether there is any other liv- 
ing person who can produce quite so much 
first-class “copy” as Mr. Crawford. It is an 
ordinary thing for him to write five thousand 
words in a day, and he really “writes” it. He 
tried dictating several times, but somehow 
could never make any headway. His “copy” 
is a work of art, but very unpopular with the 
printing fraternity. He writes a beautiful, 
clean, copperplate hand, and when he starts 
out his letters are of a very good size andas leyi- 
ble as typewriting. But as he proceeds the 
letters grow smaller and smaller, until finally 
they are not much larger than a pin head. 
Some conception of the minuteness of his 
writing may be had when it is stated that his 
copy will generally run 1,750 words to a page. 

Mr. Crawford generally writes a complete 
novel of one hundred and fifty thousand words 


or more during his New York stay. At his 
Italian home in Sorrento Mr. Crawford does 
comparatively little work. There he devotes 
most of his time to his four children, two boys 
and two girls, none of whom has ever been to 
America. Mrs. Crawford, who belongs to an 
old American family, comes across with her 
husband once every two or three years, but 
rarely makes a long stay. For working pur- 
poses in Italy Mr. Crawford some time ago 
leased an ancient watch-tower on the Calabrian 
coast. It is two days’ sail from Sorrento, but 
entirely out of the track of travel. The only 
thing there is to itis a dungeon witha keep 
above. It stands ona rocky little islet, facing 
a tiny rock-bound harbor. The novelist has 
fitted up the keep in a scanty fashion, and here 
he settles down for weeks at atime, writing 
steadily, his chair facing the broad, blue Medi- 
terranean. During his residence here he is 
compelled to live on fish and eggs, which his 
sailors secure on the main coast. The sailors 
are present because Mr. Crawford always 
makes the trip on his own yacht, a staunch 
schooner, sixty feet long, built in America. 

Mr. Crawford sailed this schooner across 
the Atlantic. He is a master mariner, holding 
a Captain’s license, and always when afloat 
serves as one of theregular crew, taking his 
turn at the watches. — Saturday Evening Post. 

Deland. — Margaret Deland says: “It is 
my habit to sit down at,my desk about 9 
o'clock in the morning, whether I feel like it 
or not, and work, if I can, until half-past 12 or 
1. Sometimes, of course, one has a distinct 
disinclination for work, but I believe that the 
habit of industry is, to a great extent, the crea- 
tor of inclination.” 

Harte.— And now we are told that Bret 
Harte wrote the fine story of “ Thankful Blos- 
som” ina night. But there’s nothing very 
surprising about that. Your true writer lives 
out his story — its smiles, its tears, and all — 
long before he puts pen to paper. The writing 
of itis an easy matter.— Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 

Harte.—In the course of a long life I have 
known many writers, and I have never known 
another so fastidious and so laborious as bret 
Harte. His writing materials, the light and 
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heat, and even the adjustment of the furniture 
of the writing-room, must be as he desired; 
otherwise he could not go on with his work. 
Even when his environment was all that he 
could wisk, there were times when the divine 
afflatus would not come, and the day’s work 
must be abandoned. My editorial rooms 
in San Francisco were not far from his se- 
cluded den; and often, if he opened my door 
late in the afternoon, with a peculiar cloud on 
his face, I knew that he had come to wait for 
me to goto dinner with him, having given up 
the impossible task of writing when the mood 
was not on him. “It’s no use, Brooks,” he 
would say. “ Everything goes wrong; I cannot 
write a line! Let’s have an early dinner at 
Martini’s.” As soon as I was ready, we would 
go merrily off to dine together, and, having re- 
covered his equanimity, he would stick to his 
desk through the later hours of the night, slow- 


ly forging those masterpieces which cost him 
so dearly. 



















Harte was reticent concerning his work 
while it was in progress. He never let the 
air in upon his story or his verses. Once, in- 
deed, he asked me to help himin a calculation 
to ascertain how long a half-sack of flour and 
six pounds of side-meat would last a given 
number of persons. This was the amount of 
provisions he had allowed his outcasts of 
Poker Flat, and he wanted to know how long 
the snow-bound scapegoats could live on that 
supply. — Noah Brooks, in the New York 
Times Saturday Review. 















Longfellow.—The two largest sums ever 
paid to Longfellow for single poems were 
$3,000 for “The Hanging of the Crane,” 
‘ which amount he received from Robert Bonner 
in 1874, and $1,000 for the poem “ Keramos,”’ 
which he received from Harper & Bros. in 
1877 for its publication in Harper's Magazine. 
— New York Tribune. 










Montepin. — Xavier de Montépin, the emi- 
nent French novelist who died lately, had, like 
most of his craft, experienced hard times at 
the beginning of his eventually very success- 
ful career. To one experience he always re- 
ferred with particular zest. On concluding a 
long and elaborate tale of adventure he took it, 




















full of hope, to a publisher, who promptly de 
clined it on even the most advantageous terms, 
to the writer’s poignant mortification. Twenty 
years afterward this identical publisher be- 
sought at his hands a sensational story — one 
of those serials which were the delight of 
grisettes — offering any price within reason. 
* Well,’ said de Montépin, “I will oblige you, 
but my terms must be somewhat heavy, I want 
£4,000.” After many protests it was paid. In 
telling the story, de Montepin added: ‘“ The 
best of the business was that it was the very 
same story which he had previously rejected, 
and which I had in various directions endeav- 
ored in vain todispose of.”” — London Chronicle. 


Pemberton.— Max Pemberton has a very 
individual way of writing his novels. He 
first writes out the story himself, using many 
contractions and abbreviations. This manu" 
script he reads to atypist, who leaves very wide 
margins between the lines of the transcription. 
Mr. Pemberton then goes through it again, al- 
tering, deleting, and adding, and then has a 
clean typewritten copy prepared for his printer. 
Even then he is not content. He habitually 
makes many alterations in proof while his 
stories are appearing serially, and often consid- 
erably revises them before they appear in 
final book form. Mr. Pemberton, as a rule, 
writes two stories, each about eighty thousand 
words in length, every year. 
not excessive. 


The output is 
The modern author is often 
accused of undue industry by persons who for- 
get that nowadays novels are less then a quar- 
ter the length of “ Vanity Fair” or “ David 
Copperfield.” — London Mail. 
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CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








Guide to Journalism.— For the benefit of 
those who desire to become facile and fluent 
writers of news we give the following hints : — 

When a woman goes on the stage, she 
should be described as “a prominent and 
popular leader of the younger society set.” 

When a woman horsewhips somebody, she 
should be referred to as “a prominent figure in 
society.” 

When a woman elopes, she should be men- 
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tioned as “a favorite in the best society for 
years.” 

When a woman writes a novel that goes into 
the goth edition, she should be identified as 
“a leader of the exclusive set in ——ville’s 
400.” 

When a woman is arrested for kleptomania, 
do not forget to write that “she has been for 
years a leader of society.” 

When a woman shoots somebody, describe 
her as “a vivacious and charming member of 
the hunting set.” 

When a woman is rescued from a burning 
building, say that “she is receiving the con- 
gratulations of her friends in the select circle 
of society in which she is a favorite.” 

When a woman joins the “ Florodora” sex- 
tet, announce that she is “one of ——town’s 
social favorites.” 

When a woman kidnaps her children, state 
that “she is a social arbiter in this place.” 

When a woman sues for divorce, always de- 
scribe her as “the well-known and beautiful 
leader of society.” — Boston Herald. 


Qualities Needed by Newspaper Men. — 
The New York Sun says of the late Amos J. 
Cummings, who worked on that paper for more 
than thirty years, that he had in the highest 
degree the journalist’s talent. The Suz also 
credits him with a healthy sense of humor, a 
searching insight into the men he went among 
and the things he saw, an admirable and pretty 
catholic earnestness in acquiring knowledge, a 
zest for the hunt for news that was of the 
keenest and tireless, and a rapid, graphic im- 
aginative and totally unaffected manner of 
writing which made him one of the most noted 
newspaper writers of his time. Here is a de- 
scription of journalistic talent that may well 
serve as a goal for any young newspaper man’s 
ambition. — Boston Herald. 


Literary Don'ts. — Don’t tell the editor what 
your family or friends or literary acquain- 
tances say of your manuscript. 

Don’t urge the editor to buy your manu- 
script because you need the money to help you 
in contributing to the support of your family or 
in making your way through college. 

Don’t assume a jaunty, sarcastic, or insistent 


tone with the editor. Don’t coyly ask him to 
“permit this literary dove to nest in your 
olive-tree or else return it to the ark at the 
above address.” 

Don’t try to temper the severity of his judg- 
ment by sending him pressed flowers with 
your manuscript, or to impress him with your 
literary power and experience by telling him 
that you “write on the spur of the moment 
and never correct.” 

Bear in mind, in short, that the best way to 
submit a manuscript is simply to submit it, and 
let it speak for itself. — Franklin B. Wiley, 
in the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


The Work of the Manuscript Reader. — 
“How many Readers does the average pub- 
lishing house employ?” 

“ About a dozen.” 

“And through what process does a manu- 
script—say the manuscript of a novel— go 
from the time of its receipt to the time of its 
rejection or acceptance?” 

“ Well, on its arrival it is entered in a book 
and givenanumber. Then it is roughly ex- 
amined and if it be illiterate it is returned at 
once to its author, with our polite printed slip 
of rejection. But modern manuscripts are 
rarely illiterate; in this age everybody can 
write; and practically everything submitted to 
us has some degree of good in it and shows 
some signs of skill. 

“When a manuscript looks promising, it gets 
eight or nine readings. We wish to know what 
different minds think of it. They always think 
different things, and the chapter that one 
reader praises another denounces in strong 
terms. But out of all that jumble of contra- 
dictory opinions the publisher manages, some- 
how, to hit on what he believes to be the right 
course, and this he takes, either accepting or 
rejecting the work, to find not infrequently 
that his right course has been the wrong one, 
after all. 

“ That is nothing, though. Every publisher 
and every Reader, habitually makes grave mis- 
takes. Their reputations are smirched and 
blotted over the rejection of I don’t know how 
many manuscripts that later on have made 
great hits, like ‘ David Harum’ or ‘ The Crisis’ 
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or ‘Trilby.’ I said the other day toa young 
woman whose book we are bringing out : — 

“* Your work has just one element of weak- 
ness; it hasn’t been rejected by enough pub- 
lishers.’ 

“ *Helen’s Babies’ had 21 rejections. ‘Eben 
Holden’ had 37. ‘David Harum’ had 42. 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ had 14. The latest suc- 
cess of a local writer, ‘In Search of 
‘Ma’m’selle,’ by George Gibbs, was rejected 
six or seven times.” — New York Sun. 

Collaboration.— Walter Besant’s final views 
on the subject of literary partnerships are 
given in his just-published ‘“ Autobiography ” 
as follows: — 

“If I were asked for my opinion as to col- 
laboration in fiction, it would be decidedly 
against it. I say this without the least desire 
to depreciate the literary ability of my friend 
and collaborateur [James Rice]. The ar- 
rangement lasted for ten years, and resulted in 
as many successful novels. I only mean that, 
after all, an artist must necessarily stand 
alone. If two men work together, the result 
must inevitably bear the appearance of one 
man’s work; the style must be the same 
throughout; the two men must be rolled into 
one; each must be loyal to the other; neither 
can be held responsible for plot, incident, 
character, or dialogue. There will come a 
time when both men fret under the condition; 
when each desires, but is not able, to enjoy 
the reputation of his own good work; and 
feels, with a jealousy natural to an artist, irri- 
tated by the loss of half of himself and ready 
to accept the responsibility of failure in order 
to make sure of the meed of success. Now 
that Rice is dead, it is impossible for me to 
lay hands upon any passage or page and to 
say, ‘This belongs to Rice —this is mine.’”’ 

Hints to Fiction Writers.— Among the 
things said by Gilbert Parker about the art of 
fiction in a recent address to the Sesame Club 
in London were these : — 

A man must know truth to write a fable. 

Fiction can be learned, but cannot be 
taught. 

No great writer has ever had the idea of 
founding a “ school” of this or that — of ideal- 
ism or symbolism or romanticism or realism. 








Really great men have little time for pro- 


mulgating theories; they get hold of a few 
principles and by these they live. 

In the art of fiction the individual is thrown 
on his own innate talent. 

Love and fighting are not necessarily ro- 
mance; nor are soup kitchens and divorce 
courts necessarily realism. 

In the very first chapter of the ek the 
note must be struck which shall recur through- 
out the book like the motif in an opera. 

There is only one test for a novel; that it 
be first and before all a well-constructed story; 
that it deal sincerely with human life and 
character; that it be eloquent of feeling; that 
it have insight and revelation; that it pre- 
serve idiosyncrasy ; but, before all, that it be 
wholesome. 


The Book It Pays to Write. — Mr. Heine- 
mann, the publisher, having been asked by 
William Archer what sort of novel commands 
the largest and steadiest sale, answered: 
“Without doubt, the story—the well-told 
story. From the point of view of enduring 
popularity, give me the writer who can ‘spin a 
good yarn.’ Look, for instance, at the steady 
vogue of Miss Braddon. The smart society 
novel and the moral or religious tract may 
set people talking for a month or so and have 
a large sale, but they very soon drop out and 
are forgotten.” — New York Evening Sun. 


Plain Literature the Best. —‘I suppose one 
comes to like plain literature as he comes to 
like plain clothes, plain manners, simple living. 
What grows with us is the taste for the 
genuine, the real. The less a writer’s style 
takes thought of itself, the better we like it. 
The less his dress, his equipage, his house 
concern themselves about appearances, the 
more we are pleased with them. Let the pur- 
pose be entirely serious, and let the serious- 
ness be pushed till it suggests the heroic ; that 
is what we crave as we grow older and tire of 
the vanities and shams of the world.— Fohn 
Burroughs, in the Century. 


Does Dictation Cause Diffuseness ? — Some 
illuminating testimony on the question as to 
what extent conciseness is sacrified by writers 
who resort to the modern practice of dictation, 
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Herbert Spencer’s latest book. ‘Upto 1860,” 
says Mr. Spencer, “ my books and review arti- 
cles were written. Since then they have been 
dictated. There is a prevailing belief that 
dictation is apt to cause diffuseness, and 
I think the belief is well founded. It was 
once remarked to me by two good judges — 
the Leweses — that the style of ‘ Social Statics’ 
is better than the style of my later works; as- 
suming this opinion to be true, the contrast 
may, I think, be ascribed to the deteriorating 
effect of dictation. A recent experience 
strengthens me inthis conclusion. When fin- 
ally revising ‘First Principles,’ which was 
dictated, the cutting out of superfluous words, 
clauses, sentences, and sometimes paragraphs 
had the effect of abridging the work by fifty 
pages —about one-tenth.” — Boston Herald. 


Novelists and Women’s Clothes.—Guy de 
Maupassant made it arule never to enter into 
details in describing a lady’s dress, and for two 
good reasons — he had not the special knowl- 
edge of a dressmaker and there is nothing that 
so quickly grows old-fashioned as a fashion- 
able dress. In dealing with that of one of his 
heroines, he wrote in this wise : — 

“I say, what a fine appearance you make to- 
day! What chic!” 

“ That is because Iam inanewdress. I 
am glad you think it nice. ” 

“Charming. A beautifulharmony. It must 
be said that the sense of delicate shadesis now 
cultivated.”” And then, going around her, he 
drew out the silk and arranged the folds to fall 
more gracefully. “It is a perfect fit,” he 
said, “and in all respects just right. And it*is 
so becoming to you.” 

This description might do for any century, 
as it bears no date. A detailed description in 
its place would now be like old photos that are 
forgotten in family albums. 

Mme. Faure Fevrier, in, writing about the 
use masculine novelists make of fashion gaz- 
ettes andthe mistakes into which some of 
them fall, charges Paul Bourget with having 
described in ‘“ Mensonge” a_ fashionable 
beauty as wearing ablack satin corset. Ana- 
tole France gives his Lys Rouge a gold-em- 
broidered red cape and a maize yellow gown. 








Another famous novel writer speaks of “ the 
zephyr softly stirring the flexible stuff of 
Mme. Ely’s red blouse and the wide ends of 
her black cravat of mousseline de soie, whicl 

matched with the great black and _ white 
squares of her plaid skirt.” The cravat ends, 
to have matched, should have been a black and 
white check or smaller plaid. The young lady 

with her, Miss Florence Marsh, “ wore on he: 
thick auburn hair a round black velvet hat, 
and under the too high feathers a cache peigne 
in artificial orchids.” 

Did any milliner ever hear of such heresy ? 
Orchids in their capriciousness defy the art of 
the fleuriste, and feathers do not go with flow 
ers. One can choose either, but not both to- 
gether. Paul Hervieu is not more felicitous 
in “Flirt,” when he describes a lady reputed 
for her good style as walking inthe Avenue 
Kleber in a jaunty shooting costume. Marce) 
Prevost puts his foot in it when he dresses 
Mlle. Rouvre in a gown of embroidered green 
velvet, though he wishes to give the impres- 
sion that she is simply and modestly attired as 
becomes a somewhat prim petite bourgeoise. 
Homer gives a few words of description which 
have sunk into the memory of every generation 
since his time: “Troy’s proud dames, whose 
garments swept the ground.” He does not 
attempt to sketch the attire of Helen or An- 
dromache, who, we now know, wore conical 
caps over which was placed a wide, long piece 
of light stuff that served as veil or mantle. 
Theophile Gautier, I remember, describes a 
white satin dress trimmed with swansdown, 
which is lighter than feathers, as being “ bor- 
dered with white fur.” On his attention being 
called to the mistake, he remarked that ladies’ 
dresses were fearfully and wonderfully made 
in defiance of all reason, and that in future he 
would take care not to meddle with them. — 
Parts Letter in London Daily Mail. 

Refusal to Write for Periodicals. — It is 
said that Thomas Hardy has refused a large 
offer for the serial publication of a new novel 
on which he is putting the finishing touches. 
Mr. Hardy further declares that in the future 
he will not write for the magazines, regardless of 
the remuneration. In this respect the Wessex 
novelist is following along a hard and fast rule 
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formulated by Robert Browning. Browning once 
refused an offer of $1,000 from a Boston paper 
for a poem of two stanzas, and another time he 
refused five times that sum from an American 
magazine that was ambitious to include his 
name in its table of contents. “If I could 
write that way, ” Mr. Browning once said, “I 
might consider such tempting offers, but I 
simply can’t. An English magazine offered 
me a large price, which I refused, and thena 
still larger, which I again refused. Then they 
sent me a blank check, and asked me to fill it 
out to my own satisfaction. But I returned 
that also. I cannot bring myself to write for 
periodicals. If I publish a book, and people 
choose to buy it, that proves they want to read 
my work. But to have them turn over the pages 
of a magazine and find me — that is to be an un- 
invited guest. My wife liked it. She liked to 
be with the others; but I have steadfastly re- 
fused that kind of thing.”’— Rochester Post- 
Express. 


Are Sad Endings of Stories Unpopular ? — 
It is rumored that its sad ending is the cause 
of the comparative slackness of sale of a 
much-boomed current novel. Whether the bad 
ending is “artistic” or otherwise, the public as 
arule does not like it, and is prone to steer 
clear of the author who cultivates the habit. 
Sir Wemyss Reid tells us that when William 
Black was writing “ Madcap Violet,” he was 
beset with letters, urging and begging him to 
end the novel happily. One letter read: “ Oh, 
surely the last number of Afacmil/an was a mis- 
take ! I do wish you would write an- 
other ending — or let me read the one you had 
originally written, so that I may be quite sure 
that my persistent conviction is a trueone, that 
James Drummond and Violet are still alive 
and are living happily ever afterward. Of all 
characters in fiction none have ever seemed so 
real to me as yours.” Then Black went to 
the pains of publishing a long defence of oc- 
casional bad endings. — Kennebec Fournal. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





(The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 


—the amount being in each case the price of the periodica' 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.] 


Tue Newspaper Inpustry. 
(38 c. ) for June. 

Tue Op Case or Poetry in A New Court. 
B. Gummere. A/lantic (38 c.) for June. 

Joun Hay. Brooks Adams. Illustrated. 
(13 c. ) for June. 

Episopes OF JOURNALISM, 
(38 c. ) for June. 

Tue Rear James Gorpon BENNETT. 
Chambers. 


Brooks Fisher. Atlantic 


Francis 
McClure’s 


Francis E. Leupp. Century 
Illustrated. Julius 
Pearson's Magazine ( 13.c.) for June. 

Two AmeERIcAN Novetists. (Bret Harte and Frank 
R. Stockton. ) With portraits. American Review of Reviews 
(28 c.) for June. 

Victor HuGo, THe Nove.ist. 
Forum (38 c. ) for June. 

AMONG THE CONSTANTINOPLE Book-Suops. 
Dwight. Forum (38c.) for June. 

CRITICISM AND Booxk-RevigwinG 
Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for May. 

Wirtt1amM RANpotpH Hearst. With portrait. 
Brisbane. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for May. 

Joserw Putitzer. With portrait. 
mopolitan (13. ) for May. 

James Gorpon BENNETT. 
man, 


Professor Moritz Levi. 
Henry Otis 
3rander Matthews. 
Arthur- 
Cos- 


Arthur Brisbane. 


With portrait. 
Cosmopolitan ( 13 c.) for May. 


James Creel- 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Frank A. Munsey has been selected to give 
at Yale a course of lectures on “ Journalism.”’ 

John Morley isnow engaged in reading the 
final proofs of his “ Life of Gladstone. ” 


Miss Agnes Repplier has gone to Europe 
for at least a year. She will travel in Touraine 
and Brittany this summer and in the autumn 
she will gotolItaly. She will spend the win- 
ter in Rome. 


The forthcoming “ Life of Longfellow,” by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, inthe Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series, will be especially 
interesting on the personal side; tor Mr. Hig. 
ginson, having married the niece of the first 
Mrs. Longfellow, has had access to letters 
throwing much light upon Longfellow’s early 
married life. 


Mrs. Abby Perkins Cheney has secured a 
divorce from John Vance Cheney, on the 
ground of desertion. 
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Zoe Anderson Norris, whose novelette, “‘ The 
Color of his Soul,” was suppressed by her 
publishers, the Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
because of the threat of a suit for libel from 
a young socialist of New York, will issue 
the book herself, as she says, “at whatever 
cost, in spite of threats of suit, arrest, or incar- 
ceration.” 


Some unknown philanthropist has offered 
$5,000 a year for an experimental period of 
three years to provide a traveling scholarship 
in journalism for the City of London School 
and three-fourths of the cost of classes for the 
study of newspaper work. The scholarship is 
named after the late George Steevens. The 
idea seems to have originated in Norway,where 
the state annually awards two traveling schol- 
arships to newspaper writers. 

The Black Cat for June announces the 
result of the prize competition which was ad- 
vertised in the December WRITER. 


The Society of Arts and Crafts, of 14 Som- 
erset street, Boston, is issuing a _ small 
magazine, called Handicraft, the first 
issue of which appeared last month. The 
editor is Arthur A. Carey, president of the 
society, with Professors Charles Eliot Norton 
and H. Langford Warren, of Harvard, as asso- 
ciate editors. The magazine is intended tobe a 
means of increasing clearness of thought and 
community of sentiment among the followers 
of the arts and crafts movement, to offer an 
opportunity for public discussion of the artistic 
and economic problems involved, and to bea 
constant and definite reminder of the strong 
and wholesome principles which must neces- 
sarily underlie permanent success in genuine 
handicraft. 

Ornithology, published monthly by Chas. K. 
Reed of Worcester, Mass., is an attractive 
illustrated magazine devoted wholly to birds. 

The Wide West is anew monthly magazine 
published in Denver. 

Pittsburg is to have anew magazine known 
as the Scribbler and Sketcher, the contributors 
to be largely the newspaper writers of the 
city, while the illustrations are to be by local 
artists. Elmer Rigdon is to edit the 
publication. 


The Architectural Record (New York) is 
now published monthly instead of quarterly, 
The scope of the magazine willbe broadene: 
and many departments of design related to 
architecture will be covered. 


The name of the Current Encyclopedia 
(Chicago) has been changed to the Wor/d 
To-day. It was found that the old title gave 
people the idea that the publication was a book 
and not a periodical. The date of issue is 
changed from the fifteenth to the first of each 
month. Each month hereafter the magazine 
will have about twenty pages of editorial com- 
ment on important current events, written by 
Charles H. Dennis, editor of the Chicago 
Daily News. 


The Home Magazine (New York), W. E. 
Rice, editor, has been merged with the Boos 
Lover (New York), Francis P. Elliott, editor, 
and the two magazines united will be published 
under the latter name. 


The Forum Publishing Company announces 
that, beginning with the July number, the 
Forum will be published quarterly, instead of 
monthly, as heretofore. The general character 
of the magazine will be the same, and its high 
standard will be maintained, but its purposes 
will be more specifically those of a review and 
outlook. 


The Daily Telegraph Company, New York, 
which publishes the Metropolitan Magazine, 
went into the hands of a receiver May 9. 


An article on “Some Books to Read This 
Summer,” in the Review of Reviews for June, 
is illustrated with portraits of William Dean 
Howells, Hamlin Garland, James H. Canfield, 
Andrew Carnegie, Edward A. U. Valentine, 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
Gertrude Atherton, Ernest Ingersoll, Samuel 
Clemens, Cyrus Townsend Brady, and Robert 
Bridges. 

Bret Harte died in London May 5, aged 
sixty-two. 

Paul Leicester Ford died in New York May 
8, aged thirty-seven. 

Edwin Laurence Godkin died at Brixham, 
England, May 20, aged seventy-one. 

“Henri Greville” (Alice Marie Celeste 
Durand ) died in Paris, May 26. 





